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Regarding Our Policy 

In the few months this publication has 
been in existence we have unintentionally 
divided our readers into two classes. This 
might have been expected because every 
policy, political platform, creed or dogma 
has its adherents and opponents and, the 
stronger its following becomes, the 
stronger the opposition. This 
weekly was founded because we felt that 
there was a real need for a publication 
that would reach the consumer of dye- 
stuffs regardless of whether his field was, 
textile, paper, lakes, leather or stains. 
We guaranteed to our advertisers a defi- 
nite circulation each week instead of bas- 
ing our claims on a mythical paid circula- 
tion. We claimed nothing on account of 
past record and aimed to make our read- 
ing matter interesting on a basis of cur- 
rent developments rather than on the 
reputation of writers. We did not offer 
free write-ups as a bonus to new adver- 
tisers and in general made the welfare of 
the American Dye Industry paramount to 
the starring of individuals or firms. We 
are not in the bsiness of buying or sell- 
ing dyes ourselves and may speak free- 
ly. We have no skeletons in our editorial 
closest but our typewriter is well oiled, 
has a new ribbon and the office scissors 
are new and sharp. Those who adver- 
tise do so because they feel that they will 
get results and not because they hesitate 
to incur our ill will and get themselves 
placed on our scandal list. In other 
words we are going to conduct an honest 
publication, with reliable advertisers, for 
the benefit of the consumer 

We hope for continued success and, as 
no reformer ever met with much of that 
commodity during his lifetime, we will 


grows 





not make any special attempt to reform 
an established business like the selling of 
dyes. True reform is a gradual process, 
the result of education and light lis 
enemies are ignorance and secrecy and 
if in the course of time we can bring our 
readers to a logical conclusion by their 
own reasoning processes the result will 
be more lasting than if we thundered 
“Thou shalt not!” for many years. 

One's friends are those we please and 
Any- 
than 


Silc- 


our enemies are those we displease. 
one may be prouder of his enemies 
of his friends. for they indicate his 
cesses more definitely. 

We have great faith in the future of 
the American dyestuffs and hope to 
them be permitted to develop without be- 
ing subjected to the conditions that held 
before the war. We are ide 
quate tariff protection and for patent 
laws that will foster the industry. We 
hope to see the producers united for a 
common cause and, with the standardiza- 


see 
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tion of all products, the elimination of 


the parasites of the business that are 
alike objectionable to producer and con- 
sumer. 

Many extracts of letters have been 
published approving of our policy and it 
is only fair to invite those who disap- 

send in their also. 
Now is the time to prepare, before the 
ruinous competition returns. We have 
said that before and wi!l possibly repeat 
it several times again and if we have the 
wrong idea about the needs of the in- 
dustry we want to hear of it now lest 
we be branded as false prophets. 

Of course we are wrong from the point 
of view of the dye gyp and we are wrong 
to take advertising from firms that have 


prove to comments 
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not written contracts with older papers 
and we really ought to apologize. How- 
ever, perhaps we had better wait till they 
say something publicly. 


American Chemicals 


The creation of new chemical indus- 
tries here and the great expansion of 
old ones are subjects of comment in 
several of the Government’s annual re- 
ports. Secretary Lane calls the growth 
phenomenal. Showing how the output of 
acids, dytstuffs, and other products, of 
which nearly all of our supply before the 
war came from Germany, has increased 
in the last three years, he says: 

“American chemists have met the coun- 
try’s needs as ably and completely as did 
the chemists of Germany. We can go 
forward with every confidence that there 
will be no serious shortage of the many 
chemical products required for domes- 
tic consumption.” 

In its annual report the new Tariff 
Commission gives much space to this sub- 
ject. It is making a careful survey of 
the industries. In a special report to 
Congress the results of this investigation 
will be set forth, with recommendations 
concerning a _ readjustment of tariff 
duties. The industries, says the Com- 
mission, “‘will have to face new conditions 
on the conclusion of peace. In some 
branches there will be surplus capacity 
and a probability of sharp international 
competition.” Surplus capacity will 
exist where acids and other substances 
have been produced in great quantities 
for munitions. Demand for these will 
be cut down. But there should be no 
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reduction of the output of chemicals, 
drugs, dyes, etc., now made here in place 
of those imported before the war. 

There is evidence in the annual reports 
that the importance of preserving and 
defending the new industries hereafter, 
when peace conditions are restored, is 
clearly seen at Washington. They 
should be fostered not only because they 
have made us independent of the old for- 
eign sources of supply, but also for the 
reason that their growth has involved the 
saving of much valuable material which 
we formerly threw away, at the coke 
ovens, smelting mills, and elsewhere. 
Our necessities have compelled utiliza- 
tion of what for many years was waste, 
but ought not to have been neglected. 
Such legislation as may be required to 
defend the new industries will not be 
effectively opposed when the time for it 
arrives. Consumers will know that com- 
petition in the home market is assured. 
They will not desire to be dependent on 
Germany again for chemicals.—The Sun. 


What Made Germany the’ Dominating 
Factor In the Color Industry? 


Was it those chemists who, over half 
a century ago, conceived the unlimited 
possibilities of the coal-tar industry, fos- 
tered by the government, with money, 
laboratories and unlimited time at their 
disposal? Or was it the systematic de- 
velopment of many branches of the coal 
tar ‘industry of which colors formed only 
a part? All of these were links in the 
circle, but the secret was unity. Could 
such a unity of purpose ever be estab- 
lished in this country? 
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It is safe to say that few if any chem- 
ists in the world could have done as 
much in such a short time, and under 
such trying circumstances as have Ameri- 
can chemists. Today we are absolutely 
non-dependent upon Germany for the 
necessary basic colors and each month 
brings us new and encouraging develop- 
ments. ‘True, there are many of the more 
delicate shades yet to be perfected, but 
given one quarter of the time that was 
devoted to this industry in Europe, we 
will equal the world in range of colors 
and output. 

We hope that the meeting of manu- 
facturers in New York City during Janu- 
ary may prove to the world that unity is 
possible. 


National Dyestuff Association 


The following companies have signi- 
fied their willingness to attend the meet- 
ing of American dyestuff manufacturers 
to be held in New York City, January 
the twenty-second and twenty-third. 
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The Revorrer will be glad to answer 
any questions relative to the proposed 
association, 

Those that will attend are: 

A & B Export & Import Corp., 78 Wall 
street, New York. 

Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, Ill. 

Ackerman Co., Inc., H. R., New York. 

Agawam Chemical Works, Providence, 
m., ¥. 

Althouse Chemical Co., Reading, Pa. 

American Color and Manufacturing 
Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Atlantic Dyestutf Co., Boston. 

Atteaux & Co., F. E., Boston. 

Ault & Wiborg Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bay State Chemical Co., Boston. 

Bayer Co., Inc., 117 Hudson St., New 
York. 

Barnes Chemical Works, Paterson, 
Moe 

Barrett Company, New York. 

Barrett & Co., M. L., Chicago, Ill. 

Benson & Co., W. T., 164 St. James 
St., Montreal, Canada. 
Bick & Undy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Binney & Smith Co., New York. 
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Bird & Co., J. A. & W., Boston. 
Bloede Co., Victor G., Baltimore. 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 
Boston Dyewood & Color Co., 136 Fed- 
eral street, Boston. 

Bothamley & Co., 309 Broadway, New 
York. 

Bowring & Co., 17 Battery Place, New 
York. 

Brown & Bro., B., 287 Water St., New 
York. 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel, Boston. 

Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Canadian Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 

Century Color Corp., 182 Front St., 
New York. 

Chatfield Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chemical Co. of America, New York. 

Commonwealth Color & Chemical ‘Co., 
Brooklyn, i 

Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Cosmic Aniline Works, Inc., New York. 

Cronkhite Co., Boston. 

Cullin, A. R., 104 5. Adams Ave., Mar- 
gate, ir 

Dana & Company, Inc., 111 Broadway, 
New York. 

Delta Chemical Co., Inc., 11 Warren 
St., New York. 

De Ronde & Co., A., 
New York. 

Dicks, David & Broadfoot, Inc., 302 
Broadway, New York. 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Dunker & Perkins, Boston. 

Dye Products & Chem. Co., Inc., New 
York, 

Eastern Drug Co., 14 Fulton St., Bos- 
ton. 

Eavenson & Levering Co., Camden, 
ae 

Eimer & Amend, New York. 

Federal Dyestuffs & Chemical Corp., 
New York. 

Fieldhouse, W. 
Boston. 

Fine Colors Co., Paterson, N. J. 

Fisher Chemical Co., 170 Summer 
street, Boston. 

Ford Co., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. 

Fortner Co., L. B., 36 Strawberry St., 
Philadelphia. 

French & Co., 
phia. 


Fuerst Bros. & Co., New York. 


228 Front St., 


H., 176 Federal St., 


Samuel H., Philadel- 
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General Chemical Co., New York. 

Georgia Ochre Co., 165 Broadway, 
New York. 

Gessler, Dudley D., Philadelphia. 

Hadjopoulos & Sperco, Inc., 29 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Hartley, Frank, 146 Summer St., Bos- 
ton. 

Haight & Co., Samuel, 66 Battery- 
march St., Boston. 

Healy-Seaver Co., 90 Freeport St., 
Boston. 

Heller & Co., B., Calumet Ave. & 40th 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Heller & Merz Co., H. A., Newark, 
Regs 

Herman & Herman, Inc., New York. 

Hirsh, H. A., 68 William St., New 
York. 

Holland Aniline Co., Holland, Mich. 

Holliday-Kemp Co., New York. 

Hord Color Products Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

Huisking, Chas. L., New York. 

Imex Corp., 25 Beaver St., New York. 

Imperial Car Cleaner Co., 115 Chest- 
nut St., Newark, N. J. 


| The 

| METH-O-LENE | 

| CO.Ine. | 
offer 


Methylene Blue 
Methylene Green 














For samples and quotations write 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Sole Agents 
> §1 Fulton St., New York 
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India Alkali 
Wharf, Boston. 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York. 

Irridescent Dyestuff Color Co., 251 
Bush St., Brooklyn. 

Jacksonville Chemical Mfg. Co., Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

Jaeck Co., Louis, New York. 

Jorgensen Co., Chas. A., 55 Franklin 
St., New York. 

Katzenbach & Bullock Co., New York. 

King & Co., E. & F., Boston. 

Kley, E., 40 Pine St., New York. 

Klipstein & Sons Co., E. C., 644 Green- 
wich St., New York. 

Kohnstamm & Co., H., New York. 

Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc., 128 
Duane St., New York. 

Lewis, John D., Providence, R. I. 

Linburg, J. F., 101 Beekman St., New 
York. 

MacAndrews & Forbes Co., New York. 

MacEvoy, Thos. J., 1126 W. Ontario 
St., Philadelphia. 

Madero Bros., Inc., New York. 

Manhattan Color and Chemical Co., 
New York. 

Manhattan Trading Corp., 2 Rector 
St., New York. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp., New 
York. 

Martin Co., The L., New York. 

May & Co., Inc., Frank L., New York. 

Middlesex Aniline Co., Inc., New York. 

Monroe Color and Chemical Co., 
Quincey, Il. 

Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Morrill, George H., Norwood, Mass. 

Morris Co., F. Ellis, Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

Mount Union Tanning & Extracts Co., 
Mount Union, Pa. 

National Aniline and Chemical Co., 
Inc,. New York. 

Nevins Co., Inc., Samuel, 109 So. 2nd 
St., Philadelphia. ; 

New York Quebracho Extract Co., 
New York. 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc., New 
York. 

Oakes Manufacturing Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Obex Co., Marietta, Ohio. 

Organic Products Corp., Schenectady, 
N.Y 

Osborn Co., C. J., 182 Nassau St. 


Works, 28-37 India 
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Parsell & Co., C. C., Chicago, IIl. 

Peerless Color Co., Bound Brook, N. J, 

Ph. Van Ommeren Corp., 42 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Read Holliday & Sons, Ltd.. New 
York. 

Reliance Aniline and Chemical Works, 
Providence. 

Riker, Inc., J. L. & D. S., New York. 

Rutherford & Co., J. G., 505 Broome 
St., New York. 

Semet-Solvay Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Sethness Co., Chicago, Il. 

Seydel Manufacturing Co., Jersey 
City, IN. J. 

Sherman & Mason, 211 N. Front St., 
Philadelphia. 

Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 

Sloan & Russell, 182 Nassau St., New 
York. 

Smith & Co., J. Lee, New York. 

Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Stamford Manufacturing Co., New 
York. 

Stanley Aniline Chemical Works, Lock 
Haven, Pa. 

Starkweather & Williams Co.. Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Tower Chemical Co., Inc., 253 Broad- 
way, New York. 

U. S. Dye Extracts Co., Inc., 801 Ver- 
non Ave., Long Islnad City, N. Y. 

United Supply Company, 826 Lafay- 
ette Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Waldo, E. M. & F., New York. 

Western Aniline Products Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

White, Inc., John J., 149 Broadway, 
New York. 

Wilckes - Martin - Wilckes Co., New 
York. 

Williamsburg Chemical Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wood, Inc., J. Early, 21 Platt St., 
New York. 

Young Co., Frank L., Boston. 

Zinsser & Co., Ine., William, 195 
William St., New York. 


The Size of the Reporter 
A dyestuff manufacturer said to us re- 
cently, ““Why do you make the Reporter 
so small?” 
We answered that it was made for the 
pocket and not to be placed on a desk 
to collect dust or to be used as a chair 
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Japan As a Competitor In the Manu- 
facture of Dyestuffs 


With each passing month the ability of 
Japan to build up a varied chemical in- 
dustry is becoming more and more evi- 
dent. ' The same conditions favor its 
growth which are now stimulating so 
marvelously the expansion of the Ameri- 
can chemical industry. ‘There is the 
same insistent domestic demand, the same 
flood of inquiries from various lands, all 
seeking to secure supplies which hitherto 
have come in abundance from Europe, 
and more particularly from Germany. 


Japanese chemists have utilized the 
situation quite as promptly as has been 
the case in this country. One branch 
after another has been organized and 
brought into effective operation. In some 
instances, notably in regard to the prus- 
siates and potassium chlorate, the output 
has already out-distanced the local needs 
and the product is seeking foreign mar- 
kets. 

At present our domestic consumption 
eagerly absorbs all of the prussiates and 
potassium compounds which Japan can 
send us, and pays good, round rates for 
the There is a feeling in the 
Island Empire that these conditions may 
continue indefinitely, and that numerous 
other chemicals may be included in the 
list. This confident expectation is based 
largely upon the existing cheapness of 
manual labor, the daily wage of Jap- 
operatives about 50 
cents in gold. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the 
Japanese chemical industry, with this 
unquestioned advantage, can hold its own 
in competition with highly organized 
European and American industries. 


same. 
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In most branches of technical chem- 
istry, the labor cost is a minor item in 
the budget of a factory. The prices of 
raw materials, of fuel, of electric power, 
of transportation to markets, are con- 
trolling factors. Most of these elements 
of cost are quite as high for the Japanese 
producer as for his American competitor. 
He faces, in addition, an Anerican tariff. 

The natural resources of Japan are 
not of a character to form the foundation 
of a well-balanced chemical industry. 
Most raw materials must be imported. It 
is true that China, with her inexhaustible 
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coal deposits and many other mineral and 
organic products, is close at hand, and 
at the same time, offers a market for a 
vast amount of chemicals and dyes. 

Japanese chemists have shown great 
ingenuity and perseverance in securing 
notable quantities of potash and iodine, 
as well as of other substances from the 
kelp of the Pacific, but apart from this 
feature they are heavily handicapped. 
The metallurgical industry is but slightly 
developed and the coking plants are few. 
Any material expansion of the recently 
started dyestuff industry would involve 
dependence upon this country or other 
sources for the raw material. 

Under these circumstances it is ex- 
tremely improbable that Japan may 
count as a serious factor in the future 
of our dyestuff industry. Her chemists 
are still dealing with elementary prob- 
lems, and are not yet as far advanced in 
coal-tar chemistry as were scores of 
American chemists when the world war 
broke out. They display commendable 
pluck and energy, and undoubtedly will 
create a domestic industry fairly ade- 
quate for their country’s needs. When 
the time comes for expansion, it would 
seem as if China will be the natural field 
for their operations. The market is at 
their doors and presumably they will de- 
pend to a considerable extent on Chinese 
coal. China already consumes large 
quantities of artificial colors, and is, in 
fact, the chief consumer of synthetic in- 
digo. With the rapid opening of the re- 
public to modern industrial ideas and 
practices, its vast population will consti- 
tute. ere long, a market of enormous con- 
sumptive possibilities. 

As normal trade relations return we 
may, therefore, witness rather an open- 
ing in Japan for much of the excess of 
our chemical output, than any pronounced 
movement in the opposite direction. 

At the same time we may confidently 
expect that the Japanese color industry, 
aided by its governmental subsidy, will 
soon reach the point where it will ef- 
fectually the demands. 
There will be but a limited opportunity 


meet nation’s 
for dyes of American or even German 
make, and Japanese products may meet 
us competitively in the adjacent markets 
of the Far Orient. 
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Consumers Look With Favor Upon 
American Manufacturers 


The permanent establishment of a dye- 
stuff industry in America is absolutely 
dependent upon the attitude of the con- 
sumer and with him rests a large part 
of its success. 

Do the consumers of colors want Amer- 
ican manufacturers to succeed? Are they 
sufficiently interested to help? 

Let us show you the result of a recent 
letter written by the Reporter asking 
the trade for an expression of their atti- 
tude regarding American manufacturers. 

We reproduce the following in the hope 
that they may influence a spirit of bet- 
ter understanding between consumers and 
manufacturers. 

We can make the dyestuffs and we are 
looked upon with favor by the consumer. 
Now, let us get together at the meeting, 
to be held in New York, during January 
and make the industry a permanent tri- 
bute to America’s commercial judgment. 


in reply to your letter of Decem- 
ber Ist, in which you request us to 
answer certain questions about the 
American dyestuff industry, we wish 
to say that our opinion is as follows: 











We think the American Dye- 
stuFF ReporTER is right in recom- 
mending American dyes to the tex- 
tile trade, but it should be borne in 
mind that the American dyestufi in- 
dustry has not vet produced several 
of the finer and high grade dyes 
which are necessary to the produc- 
tion of such specialties as sunfast 
and bleach-fast goods. We have 
every confidence that the American 
industry will be able to produce 
these finer products in time, pro- 
vided they have adequate protection. 
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Some American manufacturers 
are filling orders or contracts taken 
regularly, with products which are 
equal to the samples submitted before 
the contracts were made. Some other 
manufacturers are not yet doing this. 

We do not recall any marked 
lack of uniformity in quality in the 
products which we are purchasing 
from American manufacturers. We 
do not doubt that this would be found 
in the products of some of the less 
reliable concerns. 


Referring to yours of recent date, 
we can only say that there is a great 
deal of credit due the few manufac- 
turers who have undertaken to sup- 
ply dyes, and these few concerns 
are known to the entire textile trade. 
as to the quality of products they are 
furnishing. As these firms are doing 
the very best they can in the bring- 
ing out of colors, etc., it does not 
seem to us that it is up to the users 
to suggest to them what they are to 
do next, as we are thankful to get 
high class colors of this kind from 
the American manufacturers. 

We think the American Dye- 
sturF Reporter is right in recom- 
mending American-made dyes to the 
textile trade. We have found the 
domestic manufacturers capable of 
filling orders or contracts. The dyes 
purchased by us have proved uni- 
form in quality. Black, tan and 
“colors” are our line, and we have 
no favorite upon which we would 
desire concentration. 

We believe that the American 
Dyersturr Reporter is right in rec- 
ommending American-made dyes for 
the textile trade. All American dye- 
stuff manufacturers have filled their 
contracts in accordance with the re- 
quirements of same, as far as our 
experience has been. ‘There is a uni- 
formity of quality in the product and 
we consider it equal in fastness to 
any dyes that we have ever had. 
It is true, of course, that there are 
some fancy shades that are not yet 
made, but the number of shades that 
are made in this country is increas- 
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ing every week and all of the shades 
that we have had have been satis- 
factory. As a matter of fact, we 
are shipping over 7,000 pieces a 
week and we have not had a piece 
returned for any trouble with dye- 
stutts. 


We wish to state that we do not 
consider ourselves authority on the 
dyestuffs situation and, therefore, 
prefer not to comment on your re- 
marks further than to state our be- 
lief that you are correct in recom- 
mending American-made dyes to the 
textile trade and that with proper 
encouragement American manufac- 
turers will prove capable of supply- 
ing the requirements of textile mills. 


In reply to your questions pointed 
out in your favor of December Ist, 
we wish to say that it is indeed very 
advisable to encourage the recom- 
mending of American-made dyes to 
the trade in general, and, of course, 
the individual user will soon enough 
find the weak points in the material 
he has been getting, and in co-oper- 
ating with the manutacturer of the 
dves, could get matters right, in time 
to come. 


In reply to your letter of the Ist 
instant, | should say that the AmMEr- 
IcAN Dyesturr Reporrer was ab- 
solutely right in recommending 
American-made dyes to the textile 
trade. As far as we are concerned, 
our orders are being filled according 
to contracts. We are getting all the 
colors necessary for our business and 
find them entirely satisfactory. 

We are in receipt of your letter 
of December Ist, relative to the dve- 
stuff situation. We believe the 
American manufacturers with whom 
we are doing business are trying to 


give their customers good value 
under present conditions, are im- 


proving their colors all the time, and 
except on some fancy and particular 
shades we believe they are capable 
of making as good dvestuff as the 
product we have purchaded from 
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abroad in the past. The manufac- 
turers with whom we are doing busi- 
ness, we believe, are making every 
possible effort to fill our orders, 
and we believe will shortly be in a 
position to take care of us for the 
contracted amounts. So far as we 
can ascertain the quality of the prod- 
uct is being kept up and is uniform. 


Referring to your letter of Decem- 
ber Ist, would say that we believe the 
old-established manufacturers have 
been very chary of doing business 
with the mushroom concerns who 
have sprung up during the last two 
years, and I should presume. that 
the great majority of them have done 
as we have. I do not think, how- 
ever, that there is any question but 
that your recommendation of Ameri- 
can dyes to the ‘textile trade is very 
commendable. The American manu- 
facturers, in our experience, have 
been fully capable of manufacturing 
and filling all orders and contracts. 
We have had no difficulty in getting 
American dyes which have done our 
work, not particularly on the pastel 
shades, but on the blues, 
browns and greens, which all in all, 
have been very satisfactory, al- 
though, of course, the price has been 
high, something which we expect. 


blacks, 


In reply to your inquiry of the 
Ist, would say that the dyes we are 
at present receiving from American 
manufacturers are very satisfactory 
and uniform in quality. At the pres- 
ent time there is no particular dye 
that we are in urgent need of, and 
have been 
quirements, but, of course, at a very 
high price. 


able to obtain our re- 


The American dyes that we have 
been using are entirely satisfactory. 
All contracts have been faithfully 
executed. Uniformity of quality is 
is not exactly perfect, but satisfac- 
tory. There is a great demand for 
sulphur blue, brown, 
orange, tan, in fact. most any color 
that was formerly supplied by Ger- 
many. 


colors in 
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Replying to yours of December 
Ist, we believe that every user of 
dyes in this country would be only 
too glad to continue the use of Amer- 
ican dye, but we cannot understand 
how the American manufacturers of 
dve can expect the users to continue 
to patronize them unless they make 
some concession in price, neither 
can we understand why the manu- 
facturers would now charge 75 cents 
to $1.00 per pound for the dye that 
was manufactured and sold in this 
country before the European war at 
from 15 cents to 25 cents per pound. 
We use Sulphur Black only and we 
believe that the manufacturers with 
whom we contracted have done as 
well by us as they could in the mat- 
ter of deliveries under the circum- 
stances. Our color has been abso- 
lutely uniform. 


It is our judgment that the boss 
dyer is the man to educate and when 
this has been accomplished there 
will be no trouble in using Ameri- 
can dyes in quantity. The average 
boss dyer has so much fear of going 
wrong in his colors that it is a very 
hard matter to change from the dyes 
he is accustomed to use. We believe 
when, as you state, the unreliable 
concerns may be separated from 
those manufacturing good dyes and 
the good manufacturers go after 
the trade direct, not placing any of 
their material in the hands of job- 
bers, that the success of the Ameri- 
can dye manufacturers will be com- 
plete. 


We are in receipt of your letter 
of February 5th, and in reply would 
state that we have found domestic 
dyes very satisfactory. It is true 
that the prices are very high, but 
aside from this they are very sat- 
isfactory. 


Tariff on Chemicals 


Washington, D. C., Dee. 12.—In its 
first annual report submitted to Congress, 
the United States Tariff Commission 
makes some interesting observations on 
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the chemical and dyestuff industry. In 
part, the Commission says: 


“Among the most important problems 
both in times of war and of peace are 
those which relate to the chemical in- 
dustry. The European war has caustd 
revolutionary changes in this industry. 
Nearly all branches of chemical manu- 
facture which at the beginning of the war 
were already well established in the 
United States, including such staple in- 
dustries as the manufacture of soda ash, 
caustic soda ash, bleaching powder, have 
greatly expanded. Many articles not 
made at all before the war, or made only 
on a small scale, are now being produced 
in substantial mounts. 

“The Commission is undertaking an ex- 
tended survey of the chemical industry, 
and expects to present to Congress a 
detailed report showing the development 
of the various branches of the industry. 
The report will contain also a discussion 
of the industrial consequences of the pro- 
visions of the act of 1916 bearing on coal 
tar products, and of the administrative 
problems arising under this act. The at- 
tention of Congress may be called further 
to the need for some changes in the chem- 
ical schedule at large such as will make 
it clearer, more consistent, and more 
easily administered. This schedule, like 
others in the existing tariff system, has 
been little changed in its general plan 
and construction during the last thirty- 
five years, although during that period 
great changes have taken place in the 
chemical industries. Many provisions in 
the legislative phraselogy and in the 
classification are now obsolete and call 
for revision.” 








Notes of the Trade 
East Durham, N. C.—The Knit-Well 


Hosiery Mills have been organized with 
an authorized capital stock of $50,000 of 
which $10,000 has been paid in. M. R. 
Strickland has been elected president and 
manager of the concern, and associated 
with him are H. H. Mullins, E. H. Avant 
and Theodore Clark. The company has 
ordered machinery and accompanying 
equipment to include 50 knitters for the 
production of hosiery, and will install a 
complete finishing and dyeing plant. 
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Charles E. Peakes, former treasurer 
of the F. E. Atteaux Co., dyestuffs, of 
Boston, has been found guilty of for- 
gery and larceny. The vacant treasure- 
ship of the company has been filled by 
L. L. McLean. 


The American Cellon Co., Newark, N 
J. has been incorporated to manufacture 
chemicals and allied products. The cap- 
ital is $1,000,000. Incorporators: Charles 
B. Copeland, Frederick N. Canfield, East 
Orange; Charles Hollander, Bronx, New 
York; John Heiss, Jr., Belleville; 
Anthony Rolleri, and Joseph A. Weiss, 
Newark. 

The Walker Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, 
has increased its capital from $10,000 to 
$100,000, to provide for extensions. 


The Blue Ridge Chemical Corporation, 
recently incorporated with a capital of 
$150,000, is planning for the construc- 
tion of a new three-story brick plant at 
Rocky Mount, Va. W. C. Menefee is 
president. 


Fred Wetzel & Company, Inc. 
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The Nevin Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$200,000, to engage in a general chem- 
ical business. The incorporators are 
James V. Nevin, Paul Fahle, Vincent 
Dempsey, Michael J. and Richard C. 
Hart. 





Dr. M. C. Kahn, well known in the 
chemical trade of this city and Chicago, 
is now manager of the heavy chemical 
department recently opened by the W. 
K. John Co., this city. 


The Federal Aniline Corporation, 
Brooklyn, has filed notice of an increase 
in its capitalization from $10,000 to $25,- 
000 for expansion. 


Bonsack, Va.—The Bonsack Woolen 
Mills have been incorporated with a 
capitalization of 450,000 and the follow- 
ing officers: I. H. Chamberlain, presi- 
dent and treasurer; V. O. Stewart, vice- 
president; S. W. Chamberlain, secretary. 
This company has a plant of 1,080 spin- 
dles and’ 23 looms for manufacturing 
woolen cloth. 
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No Preliminaries for Conference 


In a letter sent to the industry by H. 
G. McKerrow regarding the coming or- 
ganization meeting, which, as previously 
noted, will be held at the Chemists’ Club 
on Jan. 22 and 28, it is stated that those 
attending will be expected to discuss vital 
subjects affecting the industry, such as 
the tariff, arbitration of disputes, stan- 
dardization of colors, ete. No preliminary 
organization has been attempted, and the 
ultimate developments will be entirely at 
the disposal of the conferees. 


INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


In the establishment of this department it 
is our desire to help the consumer in buying 
his products direct from the manufacturer 
or reliable dealer. Accordingly all ques- 
tions relative to source of supply will be 
answered to the best of our ability in an im- 
partial way. 

Furthermore, we propose to help in any 
difficulties that consumers may be having 
with dyes and chemical products providing 
that questions do not involve simply tests, 
which can be readily obtained from those 
who specialize in such work. 

We hope that the consumer will not hesi- 
tate in making use of the department, for all 
questions relative to processes, etc., will re- 
ceive the personal attention of a chemist 
who is fully qualified to handle the subject. 


Bismark Brown for Leather 


Question—How is Bismark Brown ap- 
plied to leather and what is the best color 
to shade it for the production of tobacco 
shades? 

Answer—Bismark Brown may be dyed 
direct on vegetable tanned leathers, from 
a bath containing a small amount of 
Acetic Acid, at a temperature of not over 
120° F. As the dye is altered by loss of 


Naphthol Green 
Bismark Brown 
Alizarine Yellow G. 


Amino-Azo-Benzene 
Fur Black 


senna 


Manufactured by 


Dye Products & Chemical Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Works: Newark, N. J. 
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its acidity, soap liquors are to be avoided 
and the fat liquoring is best done with 
egg yolk and neatsfoot oil. Chrome 
tanned leather requires a mordant for a 
basic dye. ‘Tanners prefer Fustic for 
browns instead of Sumac as there is less 
tendency to crack the grain. Bismark 
Brown is readily changed to tobacco 
shades by the use of Methylene Blue. 
There is not a great demand for this 
brown on shoe leathers but it is used on 
skivers for hat sweat bands, glove leath- 
ers and upholstery leather. 


Navy Blues on Wool 


Question—Certain acid Navy Blue I 
have been using has a tendency to dye 
very uneven and as soon as I add acid 
all the color goes on the wool in a few 
seconds, so that no amount of boiling will 
cause them to become even again. Can 
you suggest any remedy? 

Answer—These characteristics seem to 
mark the products as belonging to the 
class of Sulphoncyanine. ‘The group com- 
prises a large number of dark blues and 
blacks of various manufacturers. They 
may be dyed evenly from a bath contain- 
ing Acetate of Ammonia, which slowly 
liberates acid during boiling. Sometimes 
they dye well without any addition to the 
dyebath and after exhaust some Acetic 
Acid may be added. Some of these blues 
will also dye from a bath containing Bi- 
chromate of Soda and yield colors nearly 
as fast as Alizarines. As they are closely 
related to the Direct Cotton colors the 
addition of Glauber Salt tends to make 
the bath exhaust quickly rather than re- 
tard the dyeing as in the case of acid 
dyes. 


Ponceau Scarlet (Biebrich) 
Chrome Blue Black 
Acid Yellow 
Scarlet 2 RN 
Chrysoidine 
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Chrome Black 


Question—In dyeing Chrome Blacks I 
use Acetic Acid and Glauber Salt and 
when the bath is nearly exhausted I add 
about 2 per cent of Sulphuric Acid to get 
aclean exhaust. In the same bath I add 
2 per cent of Bichromate of Soda and boil 
one-half hour but the black is always of 
a plum color although I have seen labora- 
tory tests of the same product which were 
brilliant jet shades. Can you suggest any 
improvement in the method? 

Answer—While all Chrome Blacks 
have their full color developed by chrom- 
ing they are generally unable to with- 
stand the action of an excess of Chromic 
Acid. If the bath is difficult to exhaust 
it is better to add still more Acetic Acid 
or, best of all, Formic Acid. There are 
few Chrome Blacks which, in a 7 per cent 
dyeing, are not fully developed by three- 
fourths per cent of Bichromate. Any ex- 
cess of Bichromate exerts a stripping ac- 
tion and reddens the color. 
is particularly noticeable when the chrom- 
ing is not regular and some parts of the 
wool get an excess at the expense of other 
parts. 
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A Statement 


Tue American Dyesturr Re- 
PORTER is not a house organ but is 
defiantly non-partisan. 

It is supported absolutely by ad- 
vertising. 

Exact circulation is 3,500 copies, 
reaching the man who actually 
buys dyestuffs and allied products 
for the textile, paper, paint, leather 
and printing ink trades. 

Will you help us to make it an 
authority on the subject of dye- 
stuffs ? 


Contributed articles of interest 
that are helpful to the industry will 
be appreciated. 


—Editor. 
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Chinese Rug Dyeing 


American lovers of Oriental rugs are 
becoming increasingly familiar with the 
products of Chinese looms. The methods 


This action . 
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of dyeing the yarn used in these rugs 
are exceedingly primitive, but the colors 
obtained are exceptionally fast. 

The wool that enters into Chinese car- 
pets is grown in Mongolia, and the yarn 
is spun by old men and idle women in 
the border villages. Each spinner strolls 
about with a wad of raw wool and a 
hand spindle, and accumulates a ball of 
yarn by a mechanical twirling of the 
spindle while entering vigorously into the 
gossip of the day. As no shuttle is used 
in the weaving of the carpets, so there 
is no wheel used in the spinning of the 
yarn. The Chinese rug is most literally 
hand-made. 

The Ninghsia dyes never fade, but 
gain in lustre as they age. A twenty- 
four-year-old carpet, far from being 
worn out, has a silky brilliance and gloss 
which cannot be imitated. The native 
dyes used in Peking, when properly set, 
will outlast the carpet, and nothing has 
vet been discovered in China which will 
bleach the rug without ruining the car- 
pet, if the dyer has done his work con- 
scientiously. Actual experiment has 
shown that it is possible to boil a new 
rug to shreds without extracting the dye 
out of the yarn. 

Each rug maker does his own dyeing to 
match the colors in the design submitted 
to him. At one dyeing he makes enough 
to finish the carpets, so that there can be 
no possible variation in shade, and he 
has his whole supp!y of the various colors 
dyed, set and dried, ready for the client's 
inspection before he sets his men to work 
on the loom. Minerals are rarely used. 
Their blue is indigo; the locust tree, 
which also yields black; brown comes 
from a kind of acorn husk; purple from 
hollvhocks; and yellows, reds, greens and 
other shades from various native woods, 
mostly cheap and abundant. 


The dyer takes as much dyewood or 
seed as his judgment prompts him to use, 
throws it into a great pot of boiling water, 
and when the liquid takes on color 
throws in the yarn, and sets a man to stir 
it. The fixing of the colors is done with 
alum. A rug made partly with yarn 
dyed with the native vegetable dyes and 
partly with aniline dyes fades in streaks 
and patches, and betrays itself in a few 
months, but the colors in a well-dyed 
Peking rug temper evenly and bear any 
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amount of washing. Strong soap and 
water have no more effect on a good rug 
than they have upon a good handkerchief, 
and often make a surprising difference in 
the ornamental qualities of a carpet that 
appears hopelessly old and dirty. 

The recent carpet boom has made the 
Chinese carpet an article of trade, and 
has given it the status of a useful and 
ornamental floor covering. The success- 
ful buyers in the carpet centres have 
worked hard to impress their ideas 
upon the native artists, with the result 
that the Chinese are developing a per- 
ception of color and arrangement as the 
foreigner sees them, and are relegating 
their old patterns to the dust-bins.—The 
Dyer and Calico Printer. 


Aniline Dyes in South China 
(Continued from last week) 


There is no prejudice against American 
dyes. Most first now in the business are 
British, and usually they prefer to handle 
British products. At the present time, 
however, British products in many lines 
are not to be had, and in any event 
American dyes are acceptable and popu- 
lar as any other unknown dyes—and 
practically all of the dyes on the market 
at the present time are unknown com- 
pared with the German products im- 
ported before the war. An American 
representative of an American dye con- 
cern working in this market has sold well 
toward half a million dollars’ worth of 
American dyes and, until competition 
from Europe comes, will doubtless sell 
more. ‘The trade here is reaching out for 
such products, and under normal condi- 
tions American-made dyes, when of 
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proper quality, will have as good a chance 
in this field as any other dyes. 

American manufacturers, however, have 
so far not been disposed or able to meet 
the terms under which Chinese users of 
dyes are accustomed to buy their ma- 
terials, and the indications are that only 
by a complete grasp of the situation, 
viewed on a large scale, will American 
exporters permanently succeed in the 
business. ‘The trade is so large and the 
American manufacturer's opportunity is 
so exceptional at this time that it is folly 
to consider the trade upon any other than 
a permanent basis. The fact is that the 
dye trade in the Far East (as measured 
by that of South China, at)least) is one 
requiring large capital, thorough organ- 
ization, and patient use of the highest 
merchandising ability. 

Complete and definite figures as to the 
volume of the trade in Hongkong and 
South China are not to be had, for no 
Hongkong returns are available and a 
considerable portion of the trade was car- 
ried on with districts other than those in- 
cluded in the Chinese customs returns. 
Figures obtained from commercial 
sources place the quantity of aniline dyes 
sold in the Hongkong field in 1911 at 
12,850,000 ounces, valued at about 
$225,000 Hongkong currency; in 1912, 
14,500,000 ounces, valued at $433,000; 
and in 1913, 18,800,000 ounces, valued at 
$540,000 Hongkong currency. The sales 
of synthetic indigo in 1911 amounted to 
about 9000 piculs (picul—=13314 lbs.), 
valued at about $485,000 Hongkong cur- 
rency; in 1912, to 8,860 piculs, valued 
at about $449,000; and in 1913, to 21,400 
piculs, valued at about $1,128,000. These 
three years were the last years of normal 
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trade. [The U. S. Treasury exchange 
value for the Hongkong dollar was about 
$0.42 in 1911; from $0.43 to $0.49 in 
1912, and from $0.47 to $0.50 in 1913.] 

In a general way, therefore, it may be 
said that the annual value of this trade 
in the Hongkong field is around a million 
dollars gold in normal years. For all 
China the trade in aniline dyes and arti- 
ficial indigo in 19138 reached $3,961,962 
and $7,038,237 gold, respectively, or a 
total of $11,000,199. These imports 
were credited almost entirely to Germany 
and Belgium. ‘The trade in fact was 
German trade. 

The secret of German success lay as 
much in the German plan of merchan- 
dising as in scientific and economical 
methods of manufacture. There were 
several primary arangements upon which 


all the German factories based their 
trade. 


One was the maintenance of large 
stocks of dyes on the spot—not only in 
large centers like Hongkong and Shang- 
hai, but in all the principal cities and 
dye centers of China as well. A second 
was a system of sales on commission, i. e., 
the factory carried the stocks and risks, 
tided over all fluctuations in prices, bad 
seasons, and the like. Another was 
financial aid to dyeing establishments 
such as the large dye establishments the 
Chinese maintain in various centers for 
dyeing goods on a large scale. Still an- 
other was a graduated system of rebates 
on sales granted all agents in the shape 
of bonuses on quantities consumed; and, 
lastly, a general system of propaganda 
work, including not only advertising, but 
the service of trained dyers and demon- 
strators and the like. This whole system 
was carried on by the factory, by the 


exporter. The dealer in Hongkong was 
in reality only an agent selling . on 
commission. 


The crux of the entire system was the 
maintenance of large stocks on hand—an 
arrangement that meant the locking up 
of considerable capital. How large the 
stocks of these dyes kept in China have 
been may be deduced from the fact that 
when the war in Europe broke out and 
the import of dyes from Germany ceased 
China at once began to re-export the 
stocks of dyes on hand. 

In 1914 China imported aniline dyes 
to the value of $2,225,121 gold and re- 
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exported them to the value of $24,188. 
In 1915 China imported aniline dyes to 
the value of $291,960 and re-exported 
them to the value of $1,759,737. In 
1916 the imports were valued at $387,390 
gold and the re-exports at $1,690,840. 
Imports of artificial indigo in 1914 
were valued at $6,955,758 gold and 
re-exports at $16,561. In 1915 the im- 
ports were valued at $2,568,261 and the 
re-exports at $3,985,762 gold. In 1916 
the imports were valued at $840,821 gold 
and the re-exports at $374,969 gold. 
Accordingly there must have been on 
hand in China at the beginning of the 
war enough of a stock of aniline dyes 
and synthetic indigo to enable China to 
supply its own wants since that time 
(upon a restricted scale, of course) and 
export surplus stock to the value of over 
$4,000,000 gold, to which the stock on 
hand in Hongkong at the time should 


be added. 


Are you receiving the Reporter regularly 


each week? If not, will you please send us 


the name of your company and full address? 
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ATLAS COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Indigotine 


Natural and Synthetic 


Indigo Extract 
Indigo Paste 


For Cotton 
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SALES OFFICE: 
322 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Hamilton Ave. and Gowanus Canal | 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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————— IANA AMA 


N ational Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
244 Madison Avenue New York 
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THE LARGEST 


MANUFACTURERS 
ANILINE) COLORS 


AND 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS 
IN AMERICA 
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; BRANCH OFFICES: 
BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE 
PHILADELPHIA HARTFORD MILWAUKEE 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY 
FACTORIES: 


BROOKLYN BUFFALO MARCUS HOOK 
WAPPINGERS FALLS 
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